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limits of Ebn-Rasheed, they could have no sufficient motive
for being in such tremendous haste. Salim, arch-weary as he
was, admitted the force of our argument, and we remained
under cover till the declining sun and cooler air. Meanwhile
the mistress of the tent, an ugly good-natured looking hag, like
most Bedouin dames, entertained us with a long diatribe on
the tyranny of Ebn-Rasheed, and the coercion he exercised
over her countrymen, from which we concluded that he was
probably doing the duty of an order-loving king, and esteemed
him accordingly.

When in the afternoon we resumed our way once more, we
found the general appearance of the desert somewhat modified
by larger patches of sand or grass on its black surface, and
these continued to increase in number and size as we went on.
Next day, the 23rd of the month, yet clearer signs of our
approach to Wadi Sirhan became visible, and as we took a
somewhat northerly direction in order to join in with that
\ alley, we sighted far off in the extreme distance a blue range
of hills, running from west to east, and belonging to the Syro-
Arabic waste, though unnoticed, to the best of my knowledge,
in European maps. Meanwhile the sand-patches continued to
increase and deepen on all sides, and our Bedouins flattered
themselves with reaching Wadi Sirhan before nightfall.

Here, however, an incident occurred which had well nigh
put a premature end to the travels and the travellers together.
My readers, no less than myself, must have heard or read
many a story of the semoom, or deadly wind of the desert, but
for me I had never yet met it in full force; and its modified
form, or shelook, to use the Arab phrase, that is, the sirocco
of the Syrian waste, though disagreeable enough, can hardly
ever be termed dangerous. Hence I had been almost inclined
to set down the tales told of the strange phenomena and fatal
effects of this " poisoned gale " in the same category with the
moving pillars of sand, recorded in many works of higher
historical pretensions than "Thalaba." At those perambulatory
columns and sand-smothered caravans the Bedouins, when-
ever I interrogated them on the subject, laughed outright, and
declared that beyond an occasional dust storm, similar to those
which any one who has passed a summer in Scinde can hardly
fail to have experienced, nothing of the romantic kind just